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For Zion's ae will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the 
Isaiah, L.NT7/. 1. 


LAMP THAT BURNETH. 


GARRISON, 


Y., FEBRUARY, 1904, No. 1 


Salvation thereof as a 


Editorial. 


The Feast of the Purification or Candlemas, 
as our [English forefathers were wont to call it, 
is the anniversary of the lighting of The Lamp 


A more appropriate birthday for our magazine | 


found. It was on this 
Mary, as “a Lamp 
into the Temple 


could hardly have been 
blessed Feast-day that 
of burnished gold,” came 
bearing in her arms Him, whom when the 
aged Simeon beheld, he exclaimed, “ Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have Thy 
Salvation, which Thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people, to be a Light to lighten the 
Gentiles and to be the glory of Thy 
Isreal.” 


seen 


* Joy, joy ! the Mother comes, 
And in her arms she brings 

THE LIGHT OF ALL THE WORLD, 
THE CHRIST, THE KING OF KINGS 

And in her heart, the while, 
All silently she sings. 


There in the Temple Court 

Old Simeon’s heart beats high, 
And Anna feeds her soul 

With food of prophecy ; 
Dut see the shadows pass, 

The world’s true Light draws nigh 


“Infant God, © Christ, 
© Light most beautiful ! 

Thou comest, joy of joys, 
All darkness to annul. 

And brightest lights of earth 
Beside this Light are dull.” 


| of Truth and shines for 
| to the 


p< ople | 


The Lamp does not glory. in itself, it glories 
only in the witness it bears to Him, who is the 
Light of this dark world and the Truth of all the 
ages. Its power to influence men and guide 
aright those, who scan its pages for inspiration, 
lies not in the learning and scholarship of its 
editors, nor in its literary excellence, nor in any 
social, ecclesiastical or financial power behind it, 
but solely because it burns with the Spirit-flame 
prodigals full and clear 
upon the roadway of repentence that leads back 
Father's House 


When “the Lord suddenly came to His Tem- 
ple” the crowds within its courts gave no heed 
to His advent. It remained for an old man and an 
old woman to gather “the Light of the World” 
into their arms and sing their Nune Dimit- 
tis. A true Christopher bearing witness to Christ, 
the Light of Life, The Lamp has gone forth unto 
its own and its own have received it not, but to 
as many as have received the trith of its witness 
a day of brighter hope, of larger love has 
dawned and greater power been given to “ tread 
the way the Saints have trod.” 


We have received from England a number of 
copies of Mr. Joseph Thorp’s Essay : 

“Our Brotherhood in Christ. A Plea for Mu- 
tual Understanding,” reprinted from The Guard- 
ian. We will be glad to mail a copy of this Es- 
say to any one sending their address with two 
cents for postage 

Mr. Thorp is a Roman Catholic and his article 
has commanded wide attention on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 
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Weak-Kneed Brethren. 


Fisher, Bishop of was be 


the 


John Rochester, 
headed in 1535 by Henry VIII. for resisting 
King’s claim to be Supreme Head on earth of the 
English Church. Prior to his death before the 
clergy of England assembled in Convocation the 
martyr Bishop thus prophesied as to what the 
reject Papal 
in its place 


consequences would be did they 


supremacy and accept the Roya! 
“We this 


the King unless we renounce our unity with the 


supremacy : cannot grant unto 
further 
f Clement VIT. 


Pope thereof, then the matter were not so great; 


See of Rome And if there were no 


matter in it than a renouncing 


but in this we do forsake the first four General 
Councils, which none ever forsook. . 
We renounce the unity of the Christian world, 
and so leap out of Peter's ship to. be drowned 
in the wave of all heresies, sects, schisms and 
divisions.” 

That “the wave of all heresies, sects, schisms 
and divisions ” has deluged the English Church 
time and again since the Reformation, sweep 
ing away from her the vast of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, who that knows anything of 


Church history will have the temerity to deny ? 


majority 


That the Anglican boat has not been completely 
submerged under the wave is a marvel of Divine 
Providence. 


ANGLICAN TIMIDITY 


Another sorry result of our forsaking the Bark 
of Peter has been the timidity which has char 
acterized Anglican prelates, priests and people 
We 


Start 


ever since we were torn apart from Rome 
have been literally afraid of our shadow, * 
ing aside like a broken bow ” 
proach of danger. 


at the least ap 
What a contrast to Saint 
Anselm, Thomas a 
Becket in resistance 
tyrants, while defending the 


Stephen Langton and 


their fearless of Royal 
rights of Holy 
Church, has been the weak-kneed policy of the 
Anglican Episcopate towards King and Parlia- 
ment in the old country and “ rich and influential 
laymen ’’ here in free America since the fawning 
Cranmer danced to the nod and beck of his roval 
master, 


The history of England's Church before 


and after the Reformation illustrates in a most 
practical and striking way what our 
Lord had in mind that night of His betrayal, 
when thinking of the future of His Church, he 


Blessed 


first addressed the whole body of the Disciples, 
saying: ‘ Behold, Satan hath desired to have 
you, that he may sift you as wheat,” and then 
turning to St. Peter, He added: “ But (in order 
to prevent him from doing so) I have prayed for 
thee, Simon, that thy faith fail not and when 


thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.” 


EVOLUTION AND HIGHER CRITICISM, 


How often is our Lord compelled to rebuk« 
us with that old time reproach of His: “ Why 


are ve fearful, O ye of little Faith?” © When 
the Darwinian theory of Evolution was first 
sprung upon the scientific world we set up a 


great outcry against it;-because we were afraid it 
would discredit Revelation. That our fears wer 


baseless the sequel has proven because now 


Evolution is being employed by theologians to 
Then 


arose the German school of Higher Critics and 


strengthen the defences of Christianity. 


once again a panic of fear seized the Anglican 
body and like Belshazzar at the feast “ the joints 
of our loins were loosed, and our knees smote 
The 
enough to 


one against another.” mention of 


Criticism 


very 
Higher was throw an 
\nglican Professor into a paroxysm of alarm as 
though he expected to be confronted with irre 
fragible proofs that the Holy Scriptures could no 
Word of God. 


But now Higher Criticism bids fair to prove a 


longer be received as the true 


boomerang to revert upon the heads of Rational- 
ists, routing and confounding the enemies of 


truth. 


rHE FEAR OF ROME. 


But of all dreads that cause the knees of timid 
Anglicans to smite together the most foolish and 
short-sighted is the fear of Rome. Fver sinc: 
the days of Queen Elizabeth it has pursued us 
like a horrible night-mare or the ghost of Guy 
Fawks. 


the wheels of the Romeward movement begun at 


Nothing has so much served to block 


Oxford 70 years ago as this insane fear of our 
own beautiful Mother, the Church that sent an 
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Augustine to England and organized both the | were not scores and scores of priests hung, drawn 


English Church and Nation. What have we to 
fear from Rome, the prolific Mother of martyrs 
and of saints? Have not the greatest woes and 


ills and humiliations the [ecclesia -Anglicana has 


experienced in the thirteen hundred years of her: 


existence happened in the last three centuries 
and a half of her alienation from the Mother and 
Mistress of all Churches? When 
every man, woman and child on British soil he 


was it that 
longed to the English Church and honoured her 
bishops and priests as the ambassadors of Christ, 
when indeed save only during pre-Reformation 
times, when the mighty Church of Rome, seat of 
Peter’s authority, flung round her the panoply 


of Papal protection? Then were the days of 
English piety, when men were content them 
selves to live in humble mansions, while they 


built for God those Abbey and.Cathedral palaces 
which to this hour are the wonder and admira 


tion of all who behold them from without 
pass within their courts 
TO WHOM ARE WE INDERBTED 
How the -heart of the Anglo-Catholic thrills 


within him on Easter Day as he participates in 
some magnificent Celebration of the Holy Saeri 
fice of the Mass, beholding from his seat in the 
nave the great marble altar decked with flowers 
and ablaze with lights. The whole sanctuary is 
one moving mass of red and white and gleaming 
tapers as priests and = sacred ministers ane 
acolytes proceed with the drama of Christ Cruci 
fied and Risen from the dead, while from burn 
ing censers clouds of fragrant incense rise up to 
the gothic arches and float earthward again to 
hover a canopy of sweet odors over the kneeling 
indebted for 


this splendid ceremonial .of the Catholic Mass, 


worshippers. But to whom are we 
than which there is nothing more sublime on this 
earth of — ours ? \re indebted 
Edward VI. and “ good (God save the mark!) 
Queen Bess?” 
Le 

mer and Matthew 
thanks? Did not 
personages make it a capital offence to have such 


we to 


Is it to Cranmer, Ridley, Lati 


are to tender our 


ecclesiastical 


Parker we 


these roval and 


a service anywhere within the English realm and 


| and quartered for daring to say the Mass, when 


j 


Where do 


the royal majesty had forbidden it? 


| our Ritualists get their copes and chasubles and 


Canterbury ! 





elaborate ceremonials of 
? If the 
truth must be told they come from the Congre- 


those 


and all 


which we Anglo-Catholics are so proud 


birettas 


gation of Sacred Rites and Ceremonies at Rome! 


Why, oh why, then, should we be afraid of 
Rome : 


CANTHIOLMN DOCTRINES 


\nd then, too, our precious Catholic doctrines, 
of 
go to the stake (unless our constitutional weak 

To 
whom are we indebted for their maintenance and 
defence from the Sixteenth Century until the 
\rchbishops of 
Parker’s time 


in defence which some Anglicans would 


ness at the knee-joints should prevent us). 
to the 


Matthew 
until the present hour there has not been, as far 


Twentieth? Surely not 
! For from 


as our investigation has gone, one single Lam- 
beth pronouncement in favor of the Real Objec- 
tive Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, 
nor of the honor due to the Holy Mother of God; 


but on the contrary times without number the 


Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament for pur- 


poses of worship, the Invocation of Saints, the 


use of Incense and Auricular Confession have 


Is it not 
Rome that has kept the Catholic Faith for us all 
these unbroken 
and continuous splendor the ancient ceremonial 


been discouraged and condemned 


vears well as maintained in 


as 


of the Mass?) Why, oh, why then, should we be 
afraid of Rome? 
\ GLANCI BACKWARD 
Since 1833 the Catholic Revival has been in 


progress, Anglican Church has 


step by step the 


heen ground and regaining her 


recovering: lost 


ancient inheritance \t every fresh advance to 


anew and more Catholic position the weak- 


kneed obstructionists have frantically cried out: 


Stop! Stop! You will wreck the Church of 
] neland on the Rock of Peter The advance 
Romeward has ne for enough. Stop! stop!” 


Meanwhile the Anglican Church has continued 
to grow and expand until 30,000 priests minister 


at her altars and thirty million souls look to her 
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for the Bread of Life. The nearer we advance 
Romeward the more divine grace is poured out 
and the more manifestly the divine blessing rests 
upon us. The Romeward movement has beer 
the salvation of the Church of England. The 
work of the Holy Ghost from the start, it will go 
on in spite of all opposition from within and 
without until the end has been accomplished and 
England and Rome are one again 
, CAUSALITIES. 

But if we tell our lay people that Rome after 
all is right and the Anglican Reformation an un 
justifiable separation from the Divinely consti 
tuted centre of unity, will they not abandon the 
Anglican Communion and will not the Church's 
ranks be broken and depleted by a wholesale ex 
odus to the Roman Catholic Church? We answer 
emphatically, “ No, for the simple reason that it 
is the will of God to tead us home as an orderly 
body and not as a disorganized lot of stragglers.” 

From the commencement of the Oxford move 
ment there have always been a greater or less 
number of individual conversions to Rome, but 
these in comparison with those who have ac 
cepted Catholic teaching and yet remained 
staunch in their fidelity to the Anglican Church, 
are little more than as one apple to a basket full 
It is also to be noted that the more Catholicizsed 
the Anglican Church becomes the more Joyally 
to her and the 
fewer grow the Roman converts. Possibly the 
Infallibility and the ad- 
vocacy of corporate reunion with the Holy See 


and tenaciously her children cling 


g 
acceptance of Papal 


will unsettle a small number, both of priests and 
laymen and precipitate their individual submis- 
sion to Rome, but a wise general will not hesi 
tate to lead his army to a post of pre-eminent 
advantage on the battlefield though he 
knows in gaining the rocky height some of his 
men will fall out by the way. It is said that of 
those who heard John Keble’s sermon on the 
National Apostacy, which inaugurated the Ox 
ford movement,no less than fifty afterwards join 


even 


ed the Church of Rome, among them the great 
But in the light of all the 
inestimable advantages which from that sermon 
have accrued to the Anglican 


Cardinal Newman. 


Church, what 


‘the tribes of the Lord.” (Ps. 
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Anglo-Catholic of to-day wishes John Keble had 
remained silent, because the movement he set on 
foot landed Newman and Manning and Wilber- 
force and Faber and Ward and a host of others 
in the Church of Rome. Great as these men 
were and sorely as the Church of England has 
felt their loss yet had the Catholic Revival cost 
the Church of England a hundred times as 
many Roman converts it would still have been 
cheaply bought. 
CUI BONO? . 

But what profit will there be in the planting of 
Anglican feet once again upon the Rock of 
Peter? Chiefly this: The palsied knee-joints of 
Anglican bishops and priests will be miraculously 


| strengthened, just as the man “lame from his 


mother’s womb,” who sat at the temple gate ask 
ing alms, suddenly received strength in his ankle 
bones when St. Peter spake to him, - saying: 
“Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee, in the name of Jesus Christ of 
(Act 3, 2-8). 
When the English Bishops have .once again 
“obtained like precious faith Simon 
Peter” (2 Pet.1,1), they will cease to be state 
police under the command of Parliament; the 
Ambassadors of the King of Kings will proclaim 


Nazareth rise up and walk.” 


with 


the laws of God to His Royal Majesty and His 
Royal Majesty will no longer dictate in matters 
spiritual to the Ambassadors of the King of 
Kings; the courage of a Dunstan and a Becket 
will reassert itself in the breasts of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and extend to the remotest 
representative of that now world-wide episcopate 
in communion with the See of Augustine. False 
teachers, who “ bring in damnable heresies deny- 
(2 Peter 2,1), 
will no longer have a place among us as deans 
and canons and popular city rectors. United in 
faith to the Rock of Peter the Anglican Church 
will no longer be “a city of confusion,” but like 
Jerusalem, “a city that is at unity in itself, 
whither the tribes (of Anglo-Israel) go up, even 


122). 


ing the Lord that bought them” 


THE HEATHEN WORLD FOR CHRIST. 


Our missionaries will not accept their theology 
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as well as their salary from the Board of Mis- 
sions when they set forth to preach the gospel 
to the heathen, but like St. Francis Xavier they 
will “ work their passage ” 
they reach their destination, 


to India and when 

like the Indian 
Apostle, they will prove to the heathen that they 
are sent by God through the signs and wonders 
they shall work. “In Christ’s name they shall 
shall speak with new 
tongues ; they shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
(St. Mark 16,18). Yes, and like St. 
Francis Xavier they, too, shall even raise the 


cast out devils; they 


recover.” 


dead. 

A Roman Archbishop said to us awhile ago: 
“Tf we had tne Anglicans with us we should 
conquer the world.” Was he not right? Celtic 
and Saxon missionaries together, confessing the 
Faith of Peter, converted the buik of Western 
Europe to Christ, let the Anglo-Saxon of the 
20th Century reconfess the Petrine Faith and by 
its supernatural might he will subjugate Asia 
and Africa to the religion of the Crucified. 





Multum in Parvo. 


Leo XIII, says a Writer in The 
among Anglicans, a name of note for special in 
terest and affection shown to them on the occa- 
sion of their visits to the Vatican. Mr. Cyril 
Howell, discussing in The Guardian Mr. Thorp’s 
plea for “ Brotherhood and Reunion,” makes 
mention of some personal impressions of a visit 
he paid to the Vatican only a year before Leo 
died. 
of an audience with him, and took the longed for 
opportunity of asking his blessing upon those 
amongst us Anglicans who prayed for reunion 
With that wonderful penetrating glance, which 
no one who has seen can ever quite forget, he 
bent forward, caught my hands in his, and held 
them against his heart. ‘Ah,’ he said, in harsh, 
distinct French, ‘ you are one of those Anglicans 
who wait for reunion with us. See what | do; | 
take you by the hand, and I bless you. And with 
you I bless all those Anglicans who work and 
who pray for reunion with the Holy See. Cour- 


are. 





Tablet, has | 


“In September, 1902,.1 had the privilege | 





A correspondent of the Daily Mail (London), 
who has been lately travelling in America gives 
his impressions of Montreal, which he describes 
“ New York of Canada.” 
nizes the evidence of “ 


as the Here he recog- 
a dominant Catholicism,” 
“a power which scornful of dissemblance and 
fearless of criticism might well stand behind a 
government or a people indicating its require- 
ments and urging its demands, strong with the 
unassailable battlements of its sanctity.” 


The power of the priesthood ‘stands as a 
very real and tangible factor in the future of this 
colony.” “ For good or for ill.” 

“For good one cannot but think,” he writes, 
“since the traditions of Canada are made glori- 
ous by the memory of her brave priests’ deeds, 
and since foremost among her 


pioneers went 


| these pale-faced, dark-eyed priests, carrying with 


them that fearlessness which is equally shared by 
fanatic and fatalist the elements of Christianity 


| to the wigwams of the Iroquois.” 


Lord Braye has given tangible and generous 
expression to his desire to promote the study of 
Holy students. 
His Lordship had already founded two scholar- 


Scripture among ecclesiastical 


ships for this purpose; and he has now founded 


a third, to be open to students of Catholic Uni- 
versities all over the world and to be awarded by 
The value of the 


competitive examination 


scholarship is £100. 


It is asserted on good authority, that Pius X 


is determined to relieve the “ congestion” of 


Propaganda, and that great changes are in con- 


templation. One of these changes and_ that 
not the least significant or momentous is to 
revive the ancient functions of the Pri 
mates, who will enjoy, in’ the future, ex- 


tended powers and jurisdiction. over the whole 
country over which they are set; and that many 
of the disputed points which are now referred to 


Rome will come before these Primates for settle- 


ment, 
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In Ireland, for instance, there are two Pri 


mates: one of these will receive full primatial 
powers; and the same will happen with the See 
of Baltimore; and with the archdiocese of West 


minster, England 


Mozle \ 


* Palmer 


late Dr the 


Oxford, 


*L remember,” writes the 


famous Regius> Professor at 


used always to tell me the Greeks were 


pliable on the outside, but clung tenaciously to 


every bit of their theological position when the 


trial came.” (Letter to Dean Church, * Letters 
of the Rev. 1. Lb. Mozley, p. 310) 

The Palmer alluded to above is the late 
William Valmer of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
brother of Lord Chancellor Selborne His mo 


tive in going to Russia, in 1840, was “to obtain 
from the Imperial Synod such recognition of his 
right to the Gireco-Russian sacraments as would 


be an irrefragable proof that the doctrine of the 


Anglican divines was no mere theory, and that 
an Anglican Christian was ipse facto an Oriental 
Orthodox also.’ 

In his prefatory notice to the Notes of a 


visit to the Russian Church,” by William Palmer, 
striking remarks 


of the 


Cardinal Newman has 


Sonne 
In allusion to the high dignitaries Russian 
Church the Cardinal writes lf in refusing him 


they had confined themeslves to the reason which 


they did also give, that, till he anathematised the 
Articles, they could not be sure he was not a 
Lutheran or a Calvinist, they would at least have 


been intelligible 
Later on, the Cardinal puts out a statement of 
their attitude which will come, we think, as a sur 


prise to many 


“Thev sav virtually, even if not expressly, 
‘We know nothing about Unity, nothing about 


Catholicity ; it 


is no term of ours: it had indeed 
a meaning once, it has none now. Our Chureh is 
not Catholic, it-is Holy and Orthodox: also, 


Divine 

We 
know of no true Church besides our own. We 
are the only Church in the world. *” 


(because it came from the East, whence 


lruth has ever been issued.) it is Oriental 


inert and | 


UNUM SINT + 


\gain, to continue the Cardinal's comment, 
the Russian Church seems to say “The Latins are 
wr all but heretics; you are worse; we 
There is no true 
Russia, 


| here tics, 


de not even know your name. 
the 
| Greece, and the Levant; and, as to the Greeks, 


Christianity in world except in 


| many as they are, after all they are a poor lot.” 


We beg not to be misunderstood. The Lamp 


is in no sense a destructive magazine ; on the con- 


trary its line is constructive and it seeks to build 
up not pull down. Only let us remember that the 


eastern Church, no less than ourselves, has com 
| mitted herself over and over again, in the past, 
| to the primacy of the Holy See; and the way to 

Catholic 
towards Rome and not away from it. 


Unity for her as for ourselves is there- 


fore 


It is to be remembered that the great Eeument- 
cal Councils from the third (A.D. 341) to the 
eighth (A. D. were held in the East, and 
all composed of Eastern bishops; and, as Guizot 


SOH0 ) 
reminds us, “ under the influence of the Emper 
ors of the East.” The previous question, then is, 
How does the Primacy of the Holy See stand in 


the light of these considerations ? 


st. Cyril of Alexander, for instance, presided 


over the third Council (Ephesus 434); and it 
a special commission from Pope Celes- 


sO presided. \t 


was by 
tine that he the Council itself 
\readius bishop and legate of the Roman Church 
spoke thus 

“ Let your blessedness order to be read to you 
the letters of holy Pope Celestine, bishop of the 
\postolic See, re 


In the letters above refe rred to the Pope de- 
clares that his legates who are present at the 
Council “ shall carry into effect what we have be 
fore determined, 

Nestorius had thus been already condemned by 


the I ype; 


and the reply of the Council recognizes 
this 
“ Compelled by the sacred canons,” 
and the letter of Holy 


' fellow-minister bishop 


it says, 
Father and 
of the 


our most 


Celestine, 





Dee — 
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Church, we have with tears come of necessity to 
this painful sentence against him.” 


And what does Philip, legate of the Apostolic 
See, have to say. After listening to the words 
of condemnation against Nestorius: 

“It is doubtful to no one, but rather known 
and 
prince and head of the Apostles, pillar of the 
faith, and the Catholic 
received from our Lord Jesus Christ, Saviour 


to all ages, that holy most blessed Peter, 


foundation of Church, 
and Redeemer of the human race, the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and that the power of loos 
ing and binding sins, was given to him; who to 
this very time and for ever lives, and exercises 
judgment in his successors.” 


“ And,” 


blessed Pope Celestine the Bishop, his successor 


the legate proceeds, “so our most 
in due order, and holding his place, has sent to 
Now the 


Eastern bishops listened to these deliberate and 


this holy Council us to represent him.” 


significant words, and by uttering no protest, 
gave their consent and so their successors of to 
day must not attempt to wipe out the past by 
means of any animus in the present, but must 
pick up the thread laid down by those very Coun 
cils to which they as well as ourselves expressly 


appeal.” 


Bishop Gore of Worcester recently said: © 

The conviction grows strongly upon me, which 
I have felt more or less through a ministry of 
more than half a century, that our supreme need 
is of a living authority, representing the whole 
body of the Church, to be the organ of the self 
essential, if the 


government which 


Church is to fulfil 


is plainly 
her high mission, and for 
that the the 
Holy Spirit will be hers as surely in this genra 


Bishop 


which we may trust guidance of 


tion as in the generations of the past 
quoted by The Church Times 


We learn with pleasure that Rev. Arthur 
Lloyd, M. A., of Tokyo, has been elected Pres 
ident of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
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England and Rome in the Middle Ages 
BY REV. SPENCER JONES. 
( Continued ) 

It will be best, pe rhaps, to set down at the head 
of each article the proposition | am seeking 
throughout to illustrate : 

That an Ecclesia Anglicana not in conscious 
dependence on the Holy See in Spirituals is a 
phenomenon unknown to history until the feign 
of Henry VIII 

And it is the first portion of the period of the 
Middle Ages as we have defined it (A. D. 597— 
1534) that we now have to contemplate : 


Pith ANGLO-SAXON 


1Ooom 


CHURCH 
597 
The Roman mission to England landed in the 


Isle of Thanet about Easter time A. D. 597; 


| what was left of the Britons and the old British 


Church being confined at that time to a com- 
paratively small number, who had been pushed 


across the Island and compelled to make their 


home in what is now known as Wales and Corn- 
wall. 


Che relation between the Roman mission in 


| England and the old British Church need not 


old medieval story of the 


\ugustine and the British 


detain us long: the 
meeting between St 
clergy has been finally put on one side as legen- 
dary; but what does appear to be true is that the 
deadly hatred on the part of the Britons to their 
if not the 

For the 
\bbe 


once for all the re 


Saxon conquerers constituted the main 


only obstacle in the wav of coalition 


rest, so eminent an authority as the 
Duchesne may be left to state 
lation of the British to the English Church and 
of both Churches to the Church of Rome: 

“The English Chureh has, it is true, succeeded 
in the great British island to a Celtic Church, but 
this succession is purely one of date, there is no 


link between one of these establishments and the 


| other The British Church, is not the 
|} mother of the English, but only an older sister 
land that a sister who is hostile.” There is no 


continuity between the two 
: 

While in regard to England “ history stands 
| firm, and she is apostolic only if she is Roman.” 
“The English Church is clearly a colony of the 


Roman Church.” ( Eglises Separees, pp 1-11.) 
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Roman missionaries appear to have made 


their settlements after the same fashion as the 


military colonists; that is, they did not merely 


plant a colony and then move on; they took up 


their abode in their new home and then threw 


out further colonies 
So, in this case, St. Augustine began by con 
vertipg Kent, and settled himself down in Can 


terburv; and at once Canterbury became a little 
Rome 

This bears directly upon the question before 
us: the relation of the English Church to Rom« 
is illustrated in this first moment of the mission 


by several facts. First, it was in the brain of a 


Pope of Rome—Vope Gregory—that the pro 
ject of converting England was conceived ; it was 
by his orders and under Ins) sanetion that St 
\ugustine put this project into execution; and, 


speaking more particularly, it was by virtue of 
power conferred upon him by the Pope that Au 
twelve 


created suffragan bishoprics in 


North of England 


gustine 
the South and twelve in the 
I] 
Now contemplate these two men for the nv 
ment as nervous centres in the situation 
Did Gregory the Great henceforth regard the 
English mission as something apart and distinct, 
communication between itself 


with no lines of 


and Rome “To you brother,” said the Pope 


to St. Augustine, “by the authority of our God 


Lord 


those bishops vou shall ordain, 


Jesus Christ sh he subject not only 


and 





but likewise all 
the priests in Britain.” 
have before 


And, as we pointed out in’ the 


pages of this magazine, Gregory understood and 
expressly declare ad, as the 1 ypes had done before 
him, that where there was any question of fault 
“he knew not what bishop was not subject to 
him ;" and it is equally plain that St. Augustine, 
acting as he did from the very first, under the 
direction of Pope Gregory, coincided absolutely 
in his views 

We are not forgetting, of course, that it was 
seventy years later on that the whole Church of 
the English first consented to recognize in Arch 
of all England 


bishop Theodore the l’rimate 


that does not touch the point we are now press 


ing; it merely exhibits one important stage in the 
What we have so 
that at this 


later history of the mission 
far succeeded in demonstrating is 
first moment and in this initial stage of the pro- 
ject the mission of St. Augustine to England in 
397 was Roman at the outset and continued in 


conscious relationship to Rome immediately 
afterwards, 

Next month we shall hope to show that as time 
wore on this relationship showed no signs of 


wearing out. 


ee +4 9 * 
Catholic— Not Roman. 
“If I can persuade you that I am not a Roman will 
you Catholic?” Such was the 
sentiment that gradually shaped itself in our minds 


promise me to be a 


as we read through once again the many lines 
hard lines, most of them, it must, we fear, be said— 
which go to make up all the bad things that one 


bishop of the Church has to say of another; or, all 
the harsh things that the child has to tell of his par- 
ent, in pp. 810, 811, of The Living Church (1903). “If 
I can persuade you, and I think I can, that I am not 
a Roman, will you promise me, I hope you will, to 
be—a Catholic 


If we are right, and we feel sure of our ground 
here, in assuming that we recognize in this senti- 
ment the key not merely to the last of a series of 


papers in The Living Church (Sept. 12, — Oct. 10, 
but to the whole series from start to finish, it 
must have required considerable self-restraint in the 


1905) 


writer to reserve it for the every end of all. 
We suspicions at the very outset; and it 
almost a them confirmed in the 


had our 


was relief to have 


event 
If what is 


sometimes ,described as the Anglican 


position can be said to demand and require so liberal 


a use of the muck rake as to constitute some- 
thing like a broad reversal of St. Paul's teach- 
ing (I. Cor. xiii) or a new rendering of St. 
Paul's words—Charity must not suffer too long 
or be too kind; nor must charity forget to uncover a 
multitude of sins if the truth itself requires this 
and if “ The Anglican position” is synonymous with 
truth,—then perhaps it is possible to find some ex- 


deliverance which, we must 
most took our breath away as we read it. 


It is only too plain, and- we 


cuse for a confess, al- 
hope we shall not be 
that the 
feelings 


accused of any disrespect if we say -so, 
writer was furiously carried away by his 


*a commentary by the Rev. Spencer Jones, on ‘ Papers for the 
Day, ‘ sometime since appearing in the Living Church Explan- 
tory note 
































when he wrote it, and we trust we shall not fall into 
the same snare in the comments that we are now 
going to make upon it. 

Indeed, however much we may regret the tone of 
the Paper, we can scarcely affect any surprise, or 
pretend to feel any resentment at it; and we are 
not speaking offensively but attempting only to state 
the case precisely when we protest that the language 
and temper alike, from start to finish, are absolutely 
natural. Every man is to some extent the creature 
of his own time, and it is not easy to rise above it 
Some judicious writer in the future may perhaps 
look back on the light our Lamp has-attempted to 
throw upon the Oxford Movement and may bestow a 
kind, pathetic patronage upon.our statements as if 
they were not sufficiently luminous for the purpose 
in hand. 

Writing some fifty years hence we can almost hear 
him exclaiming—‘How strange it seems to us at this 
distance of time to read of all this resentment at 
what is to ourselves to-day a very moderate state 
ment of obvious truth. But history is unintelligible 
without a sense of proportion and under the circum 
stances of that time it required, no doubt, an effort 
to state, and an effort also to accept the statement 
of, what was to the men of that generation an ex- 
treme position. England was manifestly the daugh- 
ter of the Roman Church and had been subject from 
the very first to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy 
See; all this is written plainly enough on the very 
front of history. Moreover the Anglican ap- 
peal and the appeal even of Elizabethan stat 
utes were to the first four Councils and the 
teaching of the Primitive Church, and one would 
have thought that all this was sufficiently 
clear to preclude all controversy—at least as be- 
tween Catholic minds. But so to argue is not to 
realize the special conditions of those aays. The 
Oxford Movement did not develop itself in one con 
tinuous flow but rather strained itself through a ser 
ies of phases; and each vhase,’ 
of the future is still speaking—‘each phase was 
punctuated by a solemn pause during which the 
older heads warned their younger brethren against 
the danger of going to extremities and treating of 
supremacies. It is strange to us of to-day to hear the 
same language used at each successive turn, endured 
and resisted by the men of one generation, and re- 
peated by their very selves to the men of the next 
In my day we did not go to extremes (Be careful 
dear friend, for taere are one or two histories on our 
shelves). We were loyal to the bishops (it is not 
true, then, that 
preaching in his day; and the story as to his long 
and painful controversies with Dr. Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford, in reference to certain Romanis- 
ing books—that is incorrect is it?); we stayed our 


our judicious writer 


Pusey was inhibited from 
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hands the moment we saw the Bishops were dis- 
pleased (so that horrible phrase about ‘ leaving their 
slime on our altars’ did not emanate from Episcopal 
lips, ana the bishops did not all begin to ‘ charge’ 
when ‘tract XC came up only to be put down,—and 
to reappear later on for every day use). But we must 
not give way to satire, easy and tempting though it 
may be when we are on this subject; all we have to 
say here is that every new phase involves us in 
a new fight, that a Roman school has become neces- 
sary in order to pave the way for the dispassionate 
and due consideration of the Holy See, and that to 
style one’s self ‘a Catholic in the widest sense,’ ex- 
plaining this to mean any sense but the Roman 
sense, is, we beg leave to say, nothing else but non- 
sense, 

This kind of Church defence, which was fashion- 
able ten years ago, is indefensible to-day; the period 
of the “ Plain Reasons” is passed; the intention and 
motive of that work may have been sincere, and its 
errors may perhaps be excused by the circumstances 
of the time and the atmogephere of prejudice in which 
it had to be written; but however its mis-statements 
are to be explained—and as a fact one distinguished 
convert to Rome was lead to say of the book that it 
was “gangrened with falsehood,” and another that 
his conversion was due to the reaction consequent 
upon this fact—men are no longer satisfied nowadays 
with controversial works on one side or the other; 
they no longer swear by Littledale or Dollinger; they 
recognize that living systems are best understood 
when we study them in their living exponents and 
original authorities; and as regards the evils and 
scandals of any society whatsoever they are coming 
to see how unreasonable it is “to judge of a fruit 
tree by the poisonous berries of a creeper that 
twines up its trunk,” and that to appreciate the 
Church of God we must study it in the light of its 
best and not of its worst, that is, in the lives of its 
saints who have “had their exterior and interior life 
most exactly moulded by the precepts and counsels 
of the Church;” choosing rather to imitate the bee 
which lights only on the flowers, “not minding the 
thorns that surround them;” and “ not to follow the 
example of the beetle which lights upon nothing else 
but dirt.” . 

We prefer, then, to continue to think of the writer 
of the Paper we are considering as identifying him- 
self with The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and as promo..ng therefore the cause of com- 
munion and reunion rather than separation; but be 
fore we bring taese remarks to a conclusion we shall 
select one or two passages for special comment. 

Referring to the “ Forged Decretals"” (p. 810 Liv- 
ing Church, Oct. 10, 1903) the writer says: 

“Those documents Pope Nicholas I (858), a man of 
great audacity, assured the Frankish Bishops had 
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long been preserved in the archives of the 
Church.” This is derived 
* Plain Reasons ” 

“But Pope Nicholas I solemnly and publicly lied 
on this head to some of the Frankish Bishops, assur 
ing them that the Roman Church had long preserved 
all these documents with honour in her archives * * * 

Has the this statement for granted 
or has he verified it? Fr. Ryder “ The 
Pope never asserted that he had copies of these doc 


Roman 


quite evidently from 


where we read on p. 124 


writer taken 
declares 
uments, or, rather, of these extracts of documents 
for nothing more had come under his notice 
Let the ipsissima verba of Nicholas be 


and we shall then know whether Fr 


produced 


Ryder is right 


i f or wrong 
4) Those who wish to study the question on both 
f sides may like to refer to Catholic Controversy by 
t Fr. Ryder pp. 177—-187; and to the talse Decre 
i tals” by Rev. R. F. Clarke, S. J. Father Clarke had 
i! himself been an Anglican, and was a typical Oxford 
; # man in his day, having rowed in the University 


} 





Presence 





boat, and identified himself to the end with 


University interests 


very 


In his short historical paper which runs only to 44 
pages in all Truth Society 
author gives due consideration to the question before 


(Catholic price 1d.) the 
us (see espec: pp 38-44) and the reader can form his 
own judgment upon what he 

There is one passage in the papers we are consid 


finds there 


ering (see Living Church, p 
in order to exhibit the kind of tone and temper that 
every one will do well to abhor “ Zanardelli, prem 
ier of Italy, said a few ‘The Church ap 
pears better than it was I no longer see in 
Rome what I used to see in my young days 
driving about its streets with their coachmen and 
footmen in the iuveries of their respective cardinals 
Has this improvement come because the Church is 
really growing better ? Nothing of the kind It is 
because the strong arm of the law 
lainy of the priests. 

We are not surprised that the 
gins to fail him as he contemplates so choice a pas 
sage as this; and when we recall the fierce struggle 
the Church in Italy is carrying on in behalf of the 
integrity of married life and as against the Divorce 
Bills which the State is 
mous 


S11) we shall reproduce 


years ago 
once 


ladies 


checks the vi 


writer's courage be 


labouring to pass, “infa 
‘is the mildest epithet we can think of to ap 
ply to such a passage. We can scarcely bring our 
selves to that our Broad and Church 
members will surrender themselves to such material 
as this when they understand their Roman 
brethren and to be united with them, as far as may 
be in the bonds of peace and charity 


believe Low 


seek to 


. 


Mr. Carmichael and St.. Francis. 


The first critical of the writings of 
Francis ever attempted has just been produced by 


edition 


L 
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who are their 
Much of what 
was rejected 


the Franciscan triars near Florence, 
own editors, printers and publishers 

attributed to the saint 
included in this 
We learn that the rights of an Engitsh 
translation have been entrusted to Mr. Montgomery 
Carmichael, who has already completed a consider- 
would have been hard 
more competent and painstaking editor 
English edition Besides, Mr. Carmichael 
has the advantage of residing in Italy, being British 


has long been 
but all 
beaten gold. 


that is new edition is as 


able portion of the work. It 
to select a 
for the 


Vice-Consul for West Tuscany. 
Mr. Carmichael 


ica 


thus writes to a friend in Amer- 
I am tak- 
ing my annual leave and spending it at home, busily 
book, very difficult 
It consists entirely of fact this time. I wrote 
the half of Walshe in fifteen happy days, going to 
my office every day, and not once getting up from 
my chair to look at a book. God send me more such 
happy moments. But that was a work of imagina 


“[ am having an ideal time just now 


pushing on my new which is a 


one, 


tion. Now, | have been fifteen days in writing fif 
teen pages of the present book. See the difference 


between fact and imagination My 
clusively Franciscan 
Rule, the Porziuncula 
of Saint Francis, the 


subjects are ex 

history and exposition of the 
Indulgence, the Benediction 
Franciscan families, etc.” 





- — oe 
The Pope’s Love of Souls. 
The apostolic spirit of Pius X. finds new proofs 
every day, especially when he has an occasion of 
speaking with the clergy. Twice during the last 


week he has addressed large bodies of priests, en 
deavoring to infuse into them a share of his own 
consuming zeal for the salvation of souls. With the 
parish priests of Rome he was particularly earnest 
He told them that he looked upon them as his bro 
thers and assistants in a special way, for they had 
to help him in looking after the spiritual interests 
of the Rome. But the more notable in 
stance occurred the other day when he was receiving 
a pilgrimage from his old diocese of Mantua. There 
were hundred pilgrims present at the public 
audience, but the Holy Father announced that he 
wished all who were priests, and there were over 
two hundred of them, to go to the Sala del Con- 
cistoro before leaving the Vatican. Then he order 
ed an armchair to be set at the head of the hall, 
and, after a few minutes, he entered, sat down in 
the chair, and began to address them on the duties 
of their state. Growing warmer as he proceeded, he 
impressed upon them that to be good priests and to 
fulfill the purpose for which God called them to 
their sacred office, they must give an example to 
the laity of disinterestedness, zeal, modesty, and ab 
sence of all unlawful ambition. For a whole hour 
the discourse lasted, and Pius X. himself 


diocese of 


seven 


excused 


at its close for having detained the priests so long. 
Vox Urbis in Freeman's Journal. 
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The Arai Brothers. 


A STORY OF MODERN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. ARTHURLLOYD, M A 


CHAPTER IIL. 
ICHITARO TELLS US HIS EXPERIENCES 

It was too hot to sit indoors, and the mosqui 
toes in our Shizuoka home were very bad; but it 
was a moonlight evening, and the bench in the 
garden was very inviting. So, in spite of the 
mosquitoes, father, mother, my brothers and J 
sat together on the low bench just outside of the 
verandah, while O-Mitsu, who in England would 
long ago have been snoring in her nursery, play- 
ed about the garden and round the pond, or lis 
tened to the frogs and insects. 

Father and Mother were very anxious to hear 
of our adventures, and as Taro was not only the 
eldest, but had also been longest from home, they 
naturally turned to him first for his yarn. 


Taro was not loath to tell his experiences in 
the capital. The names and descriptions of his 
professors, the subjects he had studied, the hooks 
had 


among his fellow-students and others, his life in 


he had read, the acquaintances he made 
the boarding-house with its strange inter-mix 
ture of associates and the shifts to which he and 
his friends had recourse to make both ends meet 
this him 
abundance of material for an evening's unbroken 


on their slender allowances—-all gave 
discourse to listeners who were all ears to hear 


him. 


There are some men in the world—very hon 
est men I have found them to be, but not very 
wise—who never acquire the art of telling a dis 
agreeable truth in a pleasant manner. Regard 
with the 
thought that is in their mind, and make a bad 


story very much worse by their manner of telling 


less of consequences, they burst out 


it. Poor Taro was (and is) one of this sort 
In the midst of the conversation, he suddenly 
broke off, . 


toes vigorously off his bare legs with two or 


paused . . . brushed the mosqui- 


three waves of his fan made a gulp, as 
though he were swallowing with great effort, 


and began again: 
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“Father, there is one thing more that [ must 
tell you. I have become a Christian.” 


A Japanese Samurai, a_ follower of the 
Bushido and of the Stoic Philosophy of the Zen 
sect of Buddhism, has himself at all times under 
splendid control, and it takes a great deal to dis- 
turb his equanimity. 

But this time my father was completely taken 
off his guard by Taro’s sudden announcement. 

Whilst my mother hid her face in her hands 
and wept silent tears of sorrow at the calami- 
ties which were threatening the house, and while 
Sutejiro and | hung our heads with - shame 
mingled with grief, (shame that one of us should 
have become a Christian, and grief that it should 
be poor Taro whom we loved so much,) and 
with O-Mitsu stopping in her play to look on and 
listen with open-mouthed wonder, my father be- 
gan to scold, not noisily as a man would do who 
had not learned to fence but with the quiet volu- 
bility of an old-fashioned Japanese gentleman 
under great excitement. 

Christianity, he said, was a jashumon, a pro- 
scribed heretical sect, which had come to Japan 
vears ago, being brought by bateren (friars) 
from Spain who had done their best to enslave 
the country toa foreign power,making religion a 
cloak for political intrigue. It was the Tokuga 
wa Shoguns who had proscribed it, and Ichitaro 
(father never used abbreviations) must be aware 
that the notices prohibiting the sect had not yet 
been removed. It grieved him to the heart to 
think that he, who had for so long been a loyal 
retainer of the Tokugawa house, should have the 
shame of being father to a traitor who had vol- 
untarily embraced the tenets of a heretical sect. 
Ichitaro must make his choice. Either he must 


promptly renounce the heresy of the foreigners, 


or he must cut himself off from the family of the 
\rais 

It was a still evening and we had been talking 
almost to midnight. I can remember to this dav 
how my father, when he came to this part of his 
speech, gave a little tap on the bench with his 
fan, to give emphasis to his conclusions. It was 
a small tap—not nearly so loud as a priest would 


give at the periods in his sermons, and not nearly 
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so clear as the raps made by a story-teller on his 
desk, but 
sounded, firm and distinct, in the silent night we 
knew that lather meant 

anxiously for Taro’s reply. 


there was decision in it, and as tt 


business, and waited 

“T knew you would be vexed at first,” said 
Taro after a pause, * and of course I have always 
known that the Christianity of the bateren was a 
proscribed religion in Japan. But there is a 
Christianity which is not that of the bateren, and 
I am convinced from all that I have read and 
heard that this new Christianity * * 


father, who by this 


time had quite lost his temper. “ I want no argu 


Silence !"" roared my 


ments, only obedience. You must give up this 
Christian folly or cease to be my son.” 

“T quite understand,” said Taro, and with 
heavy hearts we all rose and went into the house 
to sleep.. 

The next morning Taro had disappeared and 
no one knew what had become of him. Father 
was evidently angry, and refused to speak, moth 
er went about her household duties, pausing 
every now and again to brush away a tear from 
her cheek, O-Mitsu 
and myself to know Taro had gone to, 


sS 


where 
and we, though able to form a shrewd idea of 
what: had happened, yet could not answer our 
sister’s innocent questions, for we had not the 
heart to tell her that in the supreme moment of 


making a choice between his home and the for 





kept questioning Sutejiro 


eign religion, Taro had made the wrong choice | 


(for so we thought it to be), and had sinned 
against parents and his country. 
Then came for ourselves, 


anxiety. Taro had gone 
fallen: was it likely that our parents would allow 
us to continue our studies in the capital and so 
expose us to the same risks ? 

For myself, it was fairly easy to make out a 
clean bill of health. | had promised to become a 
Buddhist priest, and my studies were more or 
less directed toward that end: and when | had 


gone up to Lokyo | had refused to follow Sute 


too, a period of | 
to Tokyo and had | 


jiro's example or to have anything to do with | 


the stission School in Tsukiji. [It was harder 


for Sutejiro to get- the permission required 


1 


Still, he managed to clear himself in a manner 
most satisfactory to us all at the time, though 
really not very creditable as | come to look back 
on it now. He told us funny stories about his 
missionary teachers, and the ridiculous mistakes 
they made when they talked Japanese he made 
cheap criticisms on Bible Stories, which we at 
the time thought to be wonderfully wise; he 
laughed at the way in which his fellow-students 
had learned to say Amen with unction at the end 
of prayers which they did not understand. By 
this means, he succeeded in convincing my father 
that there was no Christian taint about him, and 
was allowed to return to finish his studies. He 
had besides made considerable progress with his 
English, and there was good hope that he would 
ina very few months be able to get a good place 
in a foreign business house in Yokohama. My 
father was not yet, it is true, reconciled to the 
idea of his son embracing a commercial life, but 
it was better, he felt, to be a merchant than to be 
a Christian. 
(To be continued. ) 





Current Clippings. 


President of St. John’s 


Dr. Pott, College, 
Shanghai, announces that the full $28,000 need- 
ed for the erection of the new building has been 
given. Of this amount over $7,000 came from 
Chinese officials and merchants, among others 
His excellency, Wu Ting lang, late Minister to 
the United States 
Christians they appreciate the good work of the 
extended.—The 


Though almost all are non- 


college and wish to see it 
Churchman. 

On Christmas Day there was worn in St. 
Mark’s Church (Philadelphia) a new cope, upon 
which the Sisters of Bethany (Lloyd Square, 
The 


scenes 


London) have been working for two years. 
hood 


from the life of the Virgin form a series of panels 


represents the Annunciation; the 


on the back. At its exhibition in London recent 
ly it was pronounced the handsomest piece of em- 
broidery ever made in England. The same Sis 
ters are at work upon a chasuble, which is to go 
with the cope. This it is expected will be finished 
in February. 
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The news of the death of Josef Mayer, Burgo- | pre-reformation ritual of Canterbury.—- The 


master of Oberammergau, which reaches us this 
week, will be received by a large number ot Eng- 
lish people with feelings of very real regret. 
Those who ever came in contact with him, even 
only perhaps out of mere.curiosity to see the 
famous “ Christus,” realized a man, not only 
courteous and loving, but with a hidden strength 
of character; of whom it might well be said that 
the Passion of Christ had come indeed to be his 
strength. Our sympathies go out to both the 
home and the village which are thus orphaned by 
the death of father.—R. 1. P.—English 


Church News. 


their 


|Joser Mayer prior to his death executed and 
presented to the Cathedral of St. John the Di 
New York 
Cruicifix to express his appreciation and 
of his the 
manifested for so many years by 
ists in the Passion 
Editor's Note. ] 


The Bishop of Worcester (Dr. Gore) has at 


vine, carved 
that 


interest 


City, an: exquisitely 
fellow-townsmen of lively 
\merican tour 
Play of Oberammergau 


last, thank God, been moved to break silence and 
take some definite action in regard to the Rev. ¢ 
E. Beeby, whose undisguised heretical utterances, 
as expressed in his published writings, touching 
the most fundamental and awfully sacred Veri 
ties of the Faith of Christianity have all too long 
been such a terrible scandal to: the Worcester 
Diocese, whilst surely also constituting an incal 
culable source of weakness to the whole moral 
and scriptural position of the Church in England 
—English Correspondent of the Living Church 

The Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster 
was consecrated on the Feast of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Dec. 29, with imposing ceremonial, 
in the course of which Archbishop Bourne was 
solemnly enthroned. The 
the ceremonial followed the just-issued papal 
note on the subject. 


musical features of 
ven the antiphons were 
sung to plain-song in their old English form, and 
it is said that Pope Pius directly expressed the 
hope that the Solesmes version of the plain chant, 


whose effect has been so wonderfully described 


by Huysmans, should alone be used. The cere- 
mony of enthronement followed elaborately the 


Churchman. 


We regard with feelings of hope and thankful- 
ness the figures of the Bishop of London’s Ad- 
vent Ordination, that have 
We be- 
lieve, moreover, that a large number of young 


which exceed any 


been recorded in the last twenty years. 


Oxford men have been moved by the Bishop of 
London's appeal to consider the question of tak- 
ing Holy Orders, and we are not without hope 
that this will mean a large accession of strength 
to the sacred ministry. Probably what has been 
wanted, in order to turn men’s thoughts to ser- 
vice in the Church, was a new way of urging its 
claims, and the Bishop of London appears to 
have found out how to put the case. If once these 
claims are urged with convincing force, no man 
will be hindered by the fear of poverty and the 
prospect of obscurity from following what he 
believes to be his true vocation. The idea of ser- 
to the Divine Call 
brings its own reward with it.—English Church 
Times. 


(Spec tal Dispatch to New York Herald.) 
Akron, Ohio., 
novel sights ever seen in this city was witnessed 


vice and of being obedient 


Wednesday.—One of the most 


by thousands of persons soon after noon to-day 
at the intersection of the two principal business 
streets of Akron, when, to the music furnished by 
The Salvation Army Band, Wm. Buchtel eighty- 
one years old; Ohio C. Barber, president of the 
Diamond Match Company ; Mayor Kempel,Judge 
R. ¢ 


engaged in an old-time wood sawing 


Grant and several other prominent citizens 
“bee” to 
the crowds of holiday shoppers to The 
Army's “kettle.” 


wood was sawed in this way 


attract 


Salvation Nearly a cord of 
and then was sold 
at auction. The exhibition netted nearly $300 for 
The Army's Christmas dinner for the poor. 

The contest was the result of a casual. remark 
He and 


Mr. Butchel were watching citizens pass The Sai 


made by Judge Grant last Saturday. 


vation Army kettle on the corner without de 
positing money when, turning to Mr. Buchtel, he 
said: 

“If The Army would pile up a cord of wood, 
provide saws and young men to saw it they 
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would attract a large crowd and greatly swell 
their receipts.” 
Mr. 


“and if they do it, despite my eighty-one years, | 


“Splendid suggestion,” replied Buchtel, | 


will help.” 


The conversation was reported in the papers 


and promptly taken up by The Salvation Army 
Po-day’s exhibition resulted 
Father George Deshon, Superior General of 


the Paulist Fathers, died on Dec. 30, in his eigh 
tieth year 
187, a priest since 1855 and one of the original 
organizers of the 
Of Huguenot stock and military train 


West Point 


and an army captain before he was a Christian 


He had been Superior General since 
missionary Congregation of 
Paulists 
in, a classmate of General Grant at 


pastor, Father Deshon carried his fighting spirit 
into his work. The immediate neighborhood of 
the great Paulist Church at Vifty-ninth street and 
Columbus avenue, once notorious for its evil re 
sorts, was cleansed and kept clean largely by his 
efforts, and the contagion of his missionary zeal 
Roman Catholic 
It has 
Kather Deshon became head 


was felt throughout the wholc 


Church in the United States and beyond 
been said that sinc 
of the Paulists nearly every member of that order 
has in some way achieved distinetion, so happily 
has each been suited to his task The death of 
such a leader of Christian effort in anv Church 


is a loss to all.—The Churchman 


Among those mentioned in the press dispatch 
es as having taken an important part in the work 
oddly 
Bishop Fallows of 


of rescue at the Troquois Theatre — fire, 


enough, are two bishops—one, 
(we believe) the Methodist Episcopal commun 
Muldoe mm, 


It is said of Bishop Fallows 


ion, and the other, Bishop auniliary 
bishop of Chicago 
that he was one of the first to rush to the rescue 
when the call of fire was heard on the 


Without 


through the darkness that was intensified by the 


street 


fear or hesitation, he made his way 


volume of smoke that filled the auditorium, to 
the top gallery, and assisted in carrying out the 
victims. Of Bishop Muldoon the papers state he 
was passing the theatre when the panic started, 


and rushed in to lend a helping hand. He climb- 
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ed into the gallery and there directed the work of 
rescue. Firemen and police rushed upon him to 
get him out, but he remained among the suffer- 
ing, while the smoke ands flames came close to 
him. At the top of his voice the Bishop begged 
the people to put their trust in God and to calm 
themselves. The sight of the Bishop gave cour 
age to many, while the Catholics who were injur 
ed received absolution from him upon the scene. 
It was not until after he had been assured that all 
the injured had been taken out and that there 
was no living person in the place that he con 
sented to leave.-—Sacred Heart Review. 


The value of a delineation of character from 


handwriting has long been recognized. By way 
of testing it to the full a sample of the caligraphy 
of his holiness Pius X was recently submitted to 
a graphologist who was kept in total ignorance 
as to the writer of the lines he was asked to pro- 
nounce judgment upon. He reports as follows: 
“Tt becomes possible to define almost in a single 


What 


in the ensemble is the -har- 


phrase the dominant traits of the writer. 
is most noteworthy 
mony in both lines and forms, denoting the ar- 
tistic temperament. They are so legible and so 
persistent as to imply energy and a wonderful 
clearness of intellect 

“The correctness in alignment, spacing and 
size of the letters represents courage, enthusiasm 
and excellent judgment. The avoidance of initi- 
al strokes in the smaller letters and their separa 
tion indicate both dignity and audacity, while the 
concrete forms of the capital letters are -illustra- 
tive of good nature and unceremoniousness.”’ 


London 


elnsiwers 


We of the Anglican fold have but to persevere 
in that 
providentially placed, striving with all our might 


spiritual lot in) which we have been 
to aid in fulfilling that special mission to which 
God has undoubtedly destined our dear Mother 
Church and each of her children. We give our 
little mite in our day and generation, and God 
treasures it up towards the day of recokoning. 
confident 
that it will return though indeed it be not until 


We cast our bread upon the waters 


| after many days.—“Philadelphia,” in Angelus. 
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The Profit of Indulgences.” 
BY THE LATE REV. W. R. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


CARSON, 


The Doctrine of Indulgences is not only a sup 
port to faith, in that it is a striking witness to 
the purity of the Catholic faith, which remains 
unchanged, in spite of all the fluctuations of 
time: it has also a distinct place of importanes 
in the spiritual life of conflict: against tempta 
tion and sin. 

\s defined by 


declared to be “the remission of temporal pun 


theologians, an indulgence is 


ishment due from the sinner after the guilt of 
his sin has been washed away,—which remission 
is binding at the tribunal of God in’ Heaven 
since its force lies in the application of the treas 
ure of the Church made by a lawful superior.” 

To understand fully the spiritual benefits con 
ferred by an indulgence it is necessary to consid 
er the precise meaning of that “ temporal,” o1 
non-eternal, “ punishment,” which is cancelled 
by the application of the merits stored in’ the 
treasure-house of the Catholic Church 

Every sin committed has a two-fold effect: it 
stains the soul with guilt, and it leaves behind it 
a severe penalty of pain. It need scarcely be said 
that an indulgence is only concerned with the lat 
ter consequence. The stain of crime cannot be 
washed away by anything short of the Blood of 
Jesus Christ: it needed the death of God to d 
stroy the mark of sin stamped on the sinner’s soul 
No indulgence can cleanse the foulness of the 
smallest sin. The sinner must find peace through 
the way of penitence. by strength of an abiding 
contrition. .ln indulgence is valueless unless its 
recipient ts united by grace to Christ, from whom 
the merits on which it rests flow to every member 
of His Body 


already reconciled to God—the stain of their su 


It is only granted to those who are 


washed away, their souls purified, by the cleans 
g waters of Baptism, by the fire of perfect con 
trition, or by the application « | re 
Blood in the Sac 


aii 
f the Precious 


muent of Penanes 


*For the sake of a better understanding between us, we 
open our pages to Roman Catholic writers, giving them 
opportunity to explain difficult doctrines of their relig- 
on. The Lamp, of course, is not committed to their 
tatements.—Ed. of The Lamp 
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But apart altogether from the blot of guilt 
that stains the immaculate purity of the soul, 
each sin entails a penalty, rivets a fetter of pain 
upon the sinner, which he has to bear in order 
demands of the 


to satisfy the just outraged 


majesty of God. The guilt, the crime, the culpa 
of sin is not touched by the grant of any indul 
gence, however great; but the punishment, the 
temporal effect of sin still remaining to be ex- 
piated, after the sin itself has been forgiven and 
its eternal punishment escaped,—tiis secondary 
consequence can be remitted wholly or partially 
by the officers of Christ's Church—the Supreme 
Pontit® (the successor of him to whom the prom- 
ise was made, “ Whatsoever thou shalt loose 
upon earth shall be loosed also in heaven”), 
and the bishops throughout the world in com 
munion with him, who can echo the words of St. 
Paul, “* What we have pardoned for your sakes 


we have done it in the person of Christ.” 


This temporal punishment which survives the 
forgiveness of the actual sin is manifold. It 
comprises such effects of transgression as loss of 
money, of friends, of one’s good name; disease 
remorse of 


f body, failure of mental power, 


soul, destroying, like a canker worm, all happi 
ness and peace. It enters even into the sphere 
of after-life. 


to be undergone in purgatory, where the “ penal 


Punishment unexpiated here has 
waters” finally obliterate the last traces of sin 
ful rebellion. But more terrible, because spirit- 
ual in their consequences, than these obvious re 
sults of sin, are the evil habits contracted, the 
links of the Jong chain of evil intluences, that 
weigh down and hold back the penitent, as he 
tries painfully to rise after his sad and disgrace- 
ful fall 
resistance to the temptation more difficult. The 


Keach separate act of sin tends to make 


habit formed does not vanish with the forgiven 
sin; it abides with us as a reminder of our in 
gratitude, a mute witness to the awful sanctity 


of Giod whose law we have so lightly set. at 


naught 


This branch of temporal punishment is often 


lost sight of, although its bearing on the spiritual 
profit of indulgences makes it of the utmost im 


portance. An indulgence is too often regarded 
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as a mechanical balancing of the books, so that 


the credit side of the soul's account with God 
may equal the debit ; whereas it positively aids us 
in our struggle against sin. It only needs for 
us to look into ourselves to realize the fact of the 
advantage to be gained by a greater or less fre 
the 
propensities, which sinful actions inevitably beat 


The guilt of 


dom from thraldom of evil memories, evil 


in their train as by a natural law 
our sin has been destroved; the absolving words 
said over us, and we have felt to the centre of 
our being that we have been truly forgiven by 
God. 


scious that our life is different from what it was 


And yet in spite of this, we are sadly con 


before we sinned. 
glamour around us, and once having yielded to 
fatal find it hard to 
resist when it allures us a second tyne. 


its charms we 
Experi 
ence corroborates this truth, 
who has for years given over his body to every 
lustful disordered passion, turn over a new leaf 
at once in spite of his weakened b« uly, enfeebled 
mind, perverted will, and live in innocent purity 
as in the far-off days of his happy 


delights of wild, confused pleasure, be the same 
man after he has signed the pledge as he was be 
fore he first vielded to the temptation, and drank 
We know 


\s we have sown, so 


to his ruin the fruit of the grape ? 
that such is not the case. 
do we reap. Each sin bears its fruit as sufely as 
the tree its blossoms. The evil habits contracted 
in youth, of carelessness, sloth, self-indulgence, 
undisciplined speech, unbridled desire—habits 
that 


broken. 


increase in our riper years—are hardly 
chastisement remains. 
us a diseased imagination, a knowledge of evil, 
penetrating our every thought, from which we 
The weight of the 
heavy chains of evil habit and inclination, forged 


cannot shake ourselves free. 


by us so lightly when we sinned, bows us down 
to this lower earth, keeping us back from spirit 
ual progress. 

It is to destroy this secondary effect of sin, 
this accumulation of evil habits, this temporal 
penalty in its many ramifications, that indulgen 
ces are granted us by the Church. The sinner 


Sin has thrown its bewitching | 


Can the sensualist | 


| 
childhood ? 
Can the besotted drunkard, who has tasted the | 


Our sins may be blotted out, but their | 
We carry ever about with | 
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must pay the debt of punishment, or another 
In the Catholic Church, 
as in some palace of kings, there is a treasury 


must pay it in his stead. 


wherein is contained wealth, infinite, inexhausti 
ble the satisfactions of Christ and the 
superabounding His This 
boundless sea of satisfaction can be applied to 
of Christ, be 


even 
merits of saints. 


individual members of the Body 
cause they are His members bone of His bone, 
flesh of His flesh 
flowing from the Head reaches to cach least part 
And this 


application of indulgences cancels the debt, un- 


and the power and virtue 
of the organism vitally united to Him. 


loosens the bands of the sinner’s pain, and sets 
him free from the captivity of evil. The sinful 
habit that cloaks the soul, driving out the air and 
sunshine of every holy impulse; the heavy chain 
that clanks drearily as the sinner tries to enter 
the searching punishment 


the house of 


that falls with heavy weight upon his shoulders ; 


peace ; 


the temporal misfortunes that God's sanctity de 
mands in reparation for repeated acts of rebellion 

all are set aside by the gracious act of the Re- 
deemer who from the Cross granted the first in- 
dulgence to the penitent thief.‘ To-day shalt 
thou, freed by My royal word from the every 
bond of sin, to-day shalt thou be with me in Par- 
aise.” 

Phus an indulgence is of real advantage to the 
soul. It is is no relic of a far-distant past, pos 
sessing only an antiquarian interest, but an im- 
portant witness to the identity of the Catholic 
faith of the twentieth century with that of the 
primitive age, it is doubly true that besides its 
evidential value, it is of solid profit to us in the 
spiritual life of toil and battle. Each indulgence 
that we gain releases us from the effects of sin 

effects that hinder us in our struggles against 
evil—strengthens our resolutions, and brings us 
nearer to God. We cannot see here the full ex- 
tent of the benefits thereby conferred upon us. 
We can only know from = inward inexperience 
how the seductions of sin become less powerful, 
the influence of evil habit decreases, the sad 
memories of past falls fade away,  presaging 
the glad day when, through the virtue 
of indulgences powerful even beyond the 
veil, we enter the gates of the City of everlast- 
ing peace. 
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